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Out of the chute comes the steer to be bulldogged. 
“This picture,” says Mr. Hammon, “is some sort of a 
record for being in front of action.” We certainly agree 



The next step in bulldogging—the cowboy dare not miss 
the “handle bars.” Note the stirring action—grand 
fare for a movie camera 



And the third step. The cowboy now has a firm hold on 
the steer’s head, and the steer will soon be thrown. 
The clown stands by to distract the animal’s attention 
in case of accident 



STRATTON 0. HAMMON 

Photographs by the Author 


B RONCS and hard-twist lariats—flowered saddles and hem¬ 
stitched boots—horses and more horses—hunch-backed 
Brahma bulls and longhorn “doggin’ ” steers — Concord 
stage coaches and ore wagons high as cottages—beautiful fancy- 
riders and red coated mounties—brass bands and flags! All this 
is the great and gaudy spectacle known as Rodeo. 

Here is a chance to film the Wild West’s snortiest “broom tails” 
bucking against the only living men who have a ghost of a chance 
of forkin’ ’em, to film the old West dressed in the rainbow colors 
it has always adored, to film the colorful drama not surpassed 
even by the bull fights in Old Mexico. 

What movie addict would not thrill to these opportunities? To 
the ordinary, or even the extraordinary, Filmo owner, any attempt 
to size up the situation and to proceed in an orderly manner would 
be as useless as to try the same thing in a tornado. The question 
of where and how to begin is no small item. 

First and foremost, it is absolutely necessary to get into the 
enclosure. A glib tongue, a bribe, or a few fake passes will usually 
do the trick, provided you look like a photographer. It is easy to 
get in during the early morning practice session, and difficult 
during the afternoon performance. 

Once inside the fence, you have the choice of working in close 
with the regular lens and depending on your legs to carry you out 
of tight places, or of staying near the fence and banking on your 
telephoto to bring the action up close. The best results, if one is 
willing to accept the risks, can be obtained with the regular lens 
because of the increased depth of field. This depth of field is very 
important, for the position of the subject changes so rapidly as to 
make accurate focusing impossible. 

When any new situation arises, usually a great deal can be 
learned by watching how the professional photographers handle it, 
and by following their tactics. They work rodeos by standing in 
front, and a little to one side, of the chute from which the animals 
are released, filming until the action reaches their position. A short 
dash to the side, and they swing and catch the action as it passes. 
The position they take varies, of course, with the type of animal 


The Indian Village is a veritable gold mine of interesting 
movie shots. Only color film can do justice to the brilliant 
headdresses of these Blackfoot braves 
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coming out. Broncos generally begin bucking on the third jump, 
about thirty feet from the chute. During the calf roping and bull- 
dogging contests the best action occurs well past the middle of 
the field. 

Horses, as a rule, will attempt to dodge a man, but steers will 
make every effort to do just the opposite. If the rider of a steer is 
thrown, the steer will sometimes turn and try to gore him. And if 
there is a photographer handy, he is a good subject, too. Such 
cases call for interference by the clowns, whose duty it is to dis¬ 
tract the steer’s attention until those in danger can get over 
the fence. 

The interest of your rodeo picture as a whole will be greatly 
increased if about forty percent of the film footage is devoted to 
slow motion. Things happen so fast that the skill and daring of 
the cowboys really cannot be appreciated otherwise. Proper length 
of scenes is also assured by this practice. 

The advent of color film has made a world of difference, for 
Rodeo is color. How else can the beauty of Pocatello Jim's green- 
and-white shirt be distinguished from Hacksaw Hank’s crimson 
one? Or Shoshone Nick’s palomino horse be contrasted with 
Sawtooth Floyd’s roan? 

Indian villages usually cluster close to each rodeo, and they 
make excellent subjects, especially if your telephoto lens can be 
used from an unobserved position in early morning before the 
“show” garments are donned. But if you are approached, as the 
writer was, by a big chief who pokes his red finger in your chest 
with an “Ugh — you pay,” and who shakes his head at any ques¬ 
tions in English or at any offer of less than $2, do not be taken in. 
The chances are, as in this case, that the big chief is a graduate of 
an eastern college and has more money and a better Filmo outfit 
than you have. However, it would be well to insist upon a little 
bargaining, and to have an understanding with him that for fifty 
cents or a dollar he will make the members of his tribe pose 
according to your instructions. 

The western rodeo and the big-time football game are perhaps 
the greatest spectacles that are truly American. May they never die! 


The wagons of American frontier days are a part of every 
Rodeo parade. They contrast sharply with today’s sleek, 
streamlined cars in the background 




Some do stay on! This shows why the 
broncos are called “broom tails” 



Below—Up on a Brahma, bareback. And 
the steer doesn’t know it is only a dummy 
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Three bird photographs by the author. Film strip—Ruffed grouse with eggs and one chick. 
You’d have to look sharp to see her, so well do natural markings protect her. Left—Upland 
plover coming in from behind to resume her brooding. Note how well the bird, and even the 
eggs, blend with the surrounding grasses. Right—Mourning dove, with young. This is the 
bird whose soft notes, doleful and monotonous, you may have heard in the early morning 
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CLEVELAND P. GRANT . . Photographs by the author 


A WELL-DRESSED business man step¬ 
ped into the office of a natural history 
museum. He was greying about the 
temples but his bearing was athletic, fore¬ 
telling years of activity to come. 

“Is the director in?” he asked of the girl 
at the switchboard. Once inside the execu¬ 
tive’s office he told the director his story. 
Successful in business, he had retired to a 
life of leisure, but he felt that he was 
“rusting out.” He recognized the need for 
an interest, an active hobby, something 
that would take him out-of-doors, that 
would test his skill. He was not looking for 
an avocation that would seem like shoot¬ 
ing marbles to a man who had wrested a 
fortune from the bear raiders in the mar¬ 
ket. The director, a pioneer in his field, for 
years had photographed more American 
birds than almost any other man. It was 
not difficult for him to interest his new 
friend in making bird motion pictures. Our 
retired business man purchased a camera, 
the latest model Filmo, and started out on 
bird photographing trips with the younger 
director. 

The neophyte had an artist’s eye, and he 
enjoyed working with the neat and accu¬ 
rate camera, the crystal lenses, the incred¬ 
ibly sensitive film. He was a true amateur, 
unharassed by expenses, not pressed by 
ambition. Well instructed in the funda¬ 
mentals of bird photography by the young 
director, his first pictures were excellent. 
Almost from the start the student surpassed 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Grant is one of America’s 
premier wild life photographers and lec¬ 
turers. At present he is in the Wisconsin 
woods, filming for Paramount. 

his teacher. True, he photographed only a 
quarter as many birds as did his tutor, but 
his films were things of beauty. 

Gradually the young director slackened 
his pace to improve his artistry, and today 
he is almost America’s number one bird 
photographer. He had learned from his 
student, an amateur with the eyes of an 
artist. 

This summer thousands of men and wo¬ 
men, boys and girls, will shoot birds and 
animals out of the hunting season. They 
will invade parks, preserves, estates, reser¬ 
vations, and sanctuaries, all closed to most 
hunters. Expensive out-of-state hunting 
licenses will not tax them, bag limits will 
not worry them. Game wardens, rangers, 
and guides will help them to find the rarest 
game—no species will be closed to the 
hunter who aims a lens instead of a gun. 
For his is a wilderness sport which, when 
properly done, causes no damage. 

Once even a fairly good shot is made 
with a gun, the bird or animal at which it 
was aimed has served its usefulness. But 
you can shoot a bird or animal a thousand 
times with a movie camera and know there 
is a still better shot to be made. The crea¬ 
ture goes on living, giving more sport to 
others, and begetting its kind for future 


generations of sportsmen to enjoy. 

North America was once a vast wilder¬ 
ness. The frontiersman had never heard of 
a hunting license, knew no closed seasons, 
bag limits, nor restricted areas. How David 
Crockett would have laughed if someone 
had told him that Americans some day 
would carry more miniature cameras than 
pistols, more motion picture cameras than 
rifles! 

Before these firearms the game of our 
continent almost disappeared. Only a cen¬ 
tury ago, in Audubon’s time, great forma¬ 
tions of wild swans moved north and south 
with the seasons, rafts of waterfowl floated 
on the rivers. And I believe we will see it 
again. Conservation will win. Many deci¬ 
mated species are already on the increase. 
Intelligent game management has taken 
the lead in conservation from sentimental 
societies. 

The other day I was asked, “Haven’t 
most of the American birds and animals 
been photographed?” 

Yes! But the best picture is never made. 
You can’t make it, but maybe you can 
make a better one than has ever been made 
before. And very few of our birds or ani¬ 
mals have been well filmed in color. 

Color brings many advantages in por¬ 
traying birds and animals, but it also brings 
many difficulties. Color needs many times 
the light of modern panchromatic emul¬ 
sions. Color is balanced for sunlight. 

Continued on page 11 
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Photo by Pictures , Inc. 

The Filmo 8mm. Camera aids in fight against cancer. Drs. Nathan L. 
Fineberg (left) and Adrian Solo are shown using the new instrument 
they have perfected for making color movies of the human larynx. 
The Filmo is attached to one end of a laryngoscope, while at the other 
end, tiny electric lamps furnish sufficient light 
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Gardening activities are in full swing and Frank M. 
Murphy, Milwaukee, has an enthusiastic audience as 
with his Filmo Projector he shows color films of 
flowers to the Milwaukee Art Institute Garden Club 

Milwaukee Journal Photo 



From India comes Charanjive Singh to study at the University 
of California, and to make movies of his American travels with 
his Filmo 8. He is shown as he films Chicago’s skyscrapers from 
his hotel room window 

Chicago Tribune Photo 
















G ENERAL titling, we believe, is a sub¬ 
ject which is much better left until 
fall or winter, when the long evenings 
will suddenly become all too short as you 
title and edit the movies you are making 
now. However, there is a certain amount 
of “on the spot” titling that you can and 
should do this summer, to add variety and 
interest to the captions you will make 
later on. 

If you like moving or natural back¬ 
grounds for your titles, you must get those 
backgrounds now, while you are on the 
spot. One excellent plan is to use the 
double-exposure principle. Select a scene 
which will be appropriate to the film in 
which you will use the titles, a scene con¬ 
sisting of darker objects, such as mountains, 
forests, leaves, buildings, etc., and expose 
an entire roll of film on that scene. Or two 
or three rolls. The camera must be motion¬ 
less on a solid support, all through the 
background filming, and you should de¬ 
liberately under-expose the scene from one 
to one and one-half stops. Do not have this 
him processed. 

Then, when you return home, rewind 
the film in a dark room, put it in your 
camera again, and film your titles of plain 
white letters on a dull black background. 
White letters of celluloid or metal are easily 
arranged on black felt, velvet, or broad- 
loom. The black background reflects no 
light, and therefore that part of the image 
already on your film will not be disturbed. 
But the white letters will “burn” through 
the picture you have already made, ap¬ 
pearing on the screen as clear white and 
contrasting sharply against the darker ob¬ 
jects of your photographic background. It 
is to provide this contrast that you must 
seek dark subjects originally. Unless you 
are using Kodachrome film and unless the 
sky is an intense blue, be sure to include 
little or no sky in the picture. White letters 
won’t show up against the sky, in black- 

A whole story in highway signs. You are 
leaving Pennsylvania to enter Mary¬ 
land, with Baltimore the next stop, and 
you will be in Dixie from now on 

Pholo by II. Armstrong Roberts 



and-white film, unless you filter heavily in 
the first running. 

This method has one distinct advantage 
over other “on the spot” techniques, in 
that you do not have to compose titles or 
set up the letters afield. That is left until 
later, when you have more time. Of course, 
you will not know exactly how much film 
you will need for your titles, but it will not 
be difficult to approximate the footage. 
There is no reason why you could not shoot 
as many different backgrounds as you 
wish, but that would involve considerable 
bookkeeping in recording the figures from 
the footage dial each time you change. 
And if you ever lost the list, your film 
would be worthless. In our opinion, a single 
background is to be preferred, especially 
when it is moving, for too much variation 
detracts from the title legend itself. 

We repeat— do not have the film processed 
after the first running. Better mark a red X 
on each side of the film carton, so that your 
attention will be called to it without fail. 

Another way to film titles having back¬ 
grounds of the locale of your summer mov¬ 
ies is to photograph your scene through a 
pane of glass to which gummed paper 
letters have been affixed. Regardless of the 
extent or method of your summer travels, a 
small package of gummed letters is not 
going to be an inconvenience. 

As for the glass, the window or wind¬ 
shield of your car will serve admirably, 
especially since you can move the car to 
whatever scene or angle best suits you. The 
window of your hotel room, if it commands 
an imposing or interesting scene, is another 
important possibility, particularly for those 
who travel in foreign lands or in notably 
scenic parts of our own country. The win¬ 
dow of your cottage or north woods cabin 
gives to a view which is well known to 
every member of the family. In fact, that 
view is a part of your summer retreat, and 
titles made through that glass would have 
a background extremely appropriate to 
movies made there during the summer. 

In such titling you will want a consider¬ 
able depth of field, so that your title letter¬ 
ing, as well as the scene beyond it, will be 
as sharply focused as possible. Therefore, 
you should use the smallest diaphragm 
stop that you possibly can under the light¬ 
ing conditions of the moment. To that end, 
a fast film will be very helpful. In filming 
thus, from relatively dark interiors through 
glass to natural sunlight out of doors, it 
will be found most satisfactory to consider 
the letters as silhouettes against a lighter, 
contrasting portion of your scene. In all 
title work on natural backgrounds, con¬ 
trast is the factor you must provide. That 
is, contrast between the lettering and the 
part of the picture upon which it is to be 
superimposed. 

The use of wooden block letters is still 
another method of obtaining typical back¬ 
grounds. They may be set up anywhere, 
as part of the scene you are filming, and 
their availability in different colors makes 
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TLE MAKING 

iur titles can be made afield 


holographs by H. Armstrong Roberts 



An excellent title 
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road while you film the title 



them especially suited for Kodachrome 
work. The writer has used these letters for 
titling vacation movies and for a picture of 
activities on the farm. In the first instance, 
very fine wires were stretched between two 
trees growing by the lake shore, parallel 
wires about two inches apart. The wooden 
letters were then thumb-tacked to these 
wires, one thumb-tack at the top of each 
letter and another at the bottom. The cam¬ 
era was then set up at the proper distance 
to include the title but not the trees, and 
the scene was filmed, with bathers, boats, 
etc., moving in the background. 

For the farm picture, the letters were 
simply set up on the top rail of an old snake 
fence, with the waving heads of a field of 
nearly-ripe oats in the background. The 
camera included just enough of the fence 
to identify it as such, and the undulating, 
wave-like motion of the wind-blown grain 
provided pleasing motion in most of the 
background. 

But so much for backgrounds. Another 
type of title for you to make during the 
summer, especially if your vacation in¬ 
volves travel, is the “sign board” type. This 
is really not titling at all. It is simply film¬ 
ing the signs, guide-boards, identifying 
markers, and other printed, painted, or 
carved legends which you come upon, and 
which will fit in well as natural titles for 
your movies of the subject or region de¬ 
scribed or named. 

The most obvious examples are to be 
found in our national parks. In Yellow¬ 
stone every geyser, paint-pot, mud vol¬ 
cano, etc., is identified by a painted sign, 
and if you were making a tour through the 
park, it would be a simple matter to expose 
a few feet of each sign just before you 
filmed that particular natural phenomenon. 

At spots of historical interest there will 
be plaques, and explanatory inscriptions 
on monuments, which make excellent titles. 
The persons who composed these longer 
explanations in the first place had to say 
as much as they could in as few words as 
possible, and probably you couldn’t do 
much better if you were to make your own 
titles for the same scene. 

These natural titles are everywhere, if 
you but look for them. Signs on railroad 
stations identify cities and towns. Many 
State Highway Commissions have erected 
signs naming lakes and rivers. Mileage 
signs are common on motor highways, as 
are State-line signboards. 

Such titles need not entirely supplant 
your own, but when they can be worked 
easily into your film, you will find that they 
add greatly to the interest of the picture. 
And besides, they save you a lot of work. 

Another type of title, particularly appro¬ 
priate for lake or seashore films, is sand 
writing, either “straight” or subject to 
tricks. The simplest way is to write your 
title in the sand with a stick, and then to 
film it. A smooth area of damp sand is 
best, and be sure your grooves are deep 
enough. Try a few words before you write 



Photo by Lloyd F. Ryan 


This is how a double-exposed title would 
look on a motion picture background. 
Moving objects should be kept rela¬ 
tively small, to avoid detracting atten¬ 
tion from the legend. Note that most of 
the picture is composed of dark masses 
to insure contrast with lettering 


the entire title, and determine the best 
direction in which to write, with respect to 
the sun. It is the shadows in the grooves 
which provide contrast, and you want as 
deep shadows as possible. 

One of the neatest, and at the same time 
one of the easiest, of all title tricks is done 
with sand writing. It involves the upside- 
down principle, and here is the way it 
is done. 

Down at the very edge of the water, 
where the waves lap the sand, place a small 
log, a rowboat, or any other solid object, so 
that temporarily the waves will be pre¬ 
vented from washing in on an area about 
four feet wide. Write your title in the sand, 
and film it with the camera held upside- 
down and the log well out of the picture- 
Keep the camera running steadily, and 
when you have exposed enough footage to 
permit reading, have someone pull aside 
the log or the boat. Keep the camera run¬ 
ning while the waves wash over the title 
and gradually obliterate it. Stop the cam¬ 
era only after the sand is entirely smooth 
again. 

When you have reversed this title end 
for end, and have spliced it in your film, 
the title will first appear to be plain sand. 
Then one wave after another will wash 
over it, receding to leave letters written in 
the sand. It looks for the world as though 
the waves mysteriously had written the title. 

To do this trick with an 8mm. camera, 
the letters must be written as you would 
see them in a mirror. When 8mm. film is 
turned end for end, it must also be turned 
over, in order to have the perforations on 
the proper side. Thus left and right posi¬ 
tions are reversed, but if you have reversed 
left and right in the title to begin with, the 
letters will appear normal. Also it should 
be remembered that 8mm. film thus re¬ 
versed will require slight refocusing in the 
projector, since the emulsion is on the other 
side of the film with respect to normally 
exposed pictures. 
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Photo by Cy La Tour 

Strength and the freshness of the open water eharacterize this 
picture taken from a low angle. Had it been made from the level 
of the man’s eyes, it would be just a man pounding a nail 


Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts 

Devoid of detail, yet effective in its contrast, is this 
charming silhouette. A few against-the-light pic¬ 
tures in your movies bespeak the professional touch 


ticki ... to Dress up YOIIK SUMMED MUVIES 


S TRICTLY speaking, most amateur 
movie tricks are performed with the 
camera. But there is a knack of skill¬ 
ful movie making that depends upon the 
ingenuity of the cameraman. Scarcely to 
be classed as an artifice or a dodge, it con¬ 
sists of the ability to recognize the unusual 
in what appears to be commonplace, to do 
old things in new ways, to combine several 
uninteresting ideas into one of great photo¬ 
graphic interest, in short—to make the most 
of every opportunity. With a “weather- 
eye 55 on the lookout for the unusual, you 
will be able to add several shots to your 
movies this summer that will please your 
audience and that will give you no end 
of satisfaction. 

Few movie makers realize the possibili¬ 
ties in silhouettes. You almost never see 
them, yet a few sequences consisting of 
nothing but dark masses sharply contrast¬ 
ing with light backgrounds are most effec¬ 
tive. Silhouettes of people, if there is no 
complicated action going on, are often very 
striking in their simplicity. Certain mov¬ 
ing objects actually have more dramatic 
value as silhouettes than when filmed in 
detail — a ship putting out to sea, for ex¬ 
ample, or a train crossing a high bridge, 
filmed from a low angle, or a sailboat cross¬ 
ing the shimmering path of the sun. 

The writer once decided that cattails, 
silhouetted against the sun setting across 
the rippling waters of a lake, would make a 
good shot. But cattails usually grow in the 
most uncomfortable places, and in such 
profusion that individual heads do not 
stand out when filmed from a low angle. 
Accordingly, ten or a dozen cattails, with 
plenty of leaves, were cut and taken to a 
clean, sandy shore, where they were firmly 



Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts 


“Moonlight,” filmed in the afternoon. 
A low sun, panchromatic film, a red 
filter, and under-exposure by disregard¬ 
ing the filter factor, should do the trick 

placed in three buckets of wet sand. It was 
easy, then, to compose the “natural 55 scene, 
by moving the buckets, placing individual 
plants just so, etc. When the sun had sunk 
just to the horizon across the lake, the 
scene was filmed against the sun, and the 
moving lights and shadows of the waves 
made an effective background for the bold 
silhouettes. The result was so satisfactory 
that it was decided to use this scene for 
titling, and accordingly, wooden block 
letters were used on wires, as described in 
“Summer Title Making, 55 page 4. 

The idea in silhouettes is always to shoot 


against the sun, being careful that the light 
is not too strong to fog the film. 

Admittedly, the cattail picture was a bit 
of nature faking. Don’t be afraid to aid 
and abet Old Lady Nature. If you cannot 
make the desired subject and background 
coincide naturally, try bringing them to¬ 
gether artificially. We recall one amusing 
close-up in color, a picture of a bull frog 
sitting contentedly on a lily pad. Now no 
frog in his right mind would let the photog¬ 
rapher get close enough for that shot. The 
operator simply caught a frog and picked a 
lily pad, and put them together. The lily 
pad was placed on a nearby stump and the 
frog was fastened down by a rubber band 
around the hind leg which was not visible 
in the picture. A couple of other pond lily 
leaves were placed around the central leaf, 
lest any wood show in the picture. And 
everyone asks, “How did you ever get it? 55 

The close-up in which the frog almost 
fills the screen is one of those telephoto 
shots you so seldom see, but which anyone 
equipped with a telephoto lens can make. 
Simply focus your lens on the shortest dis¬ 
tance for which it is calibrated, and film 
what you see at that distance. A single 
morning-glory, a grumpy toad, the emblem 
on your car, a map—any small subject will 
practically fill the screen. But be sure to 
correct for parallax—the distance of view¬ 
finder from lens. 

A couple of good night shots will step up 
your reputation as an ace movie maker. 
One wonders why more such pictures are 
not made, for flares are safe and easy to 
use, and certainly the results are entirely 
professional in appearance. Next time you 
go on a beach party or have a campfire at 
Continued on page 77 
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Insurance Company Builds 
Goodwill with Movies 

NTERTAINMENT, advice, and in¬ 
formation are combined in the 
sound film shows presented all over 
England by the Mutual Property Life & 
General Insurance Company, Limited, 
London. With his company’s Filmosound, 
J. K. Leslie shows films on health and 
cleanliness, with travelogs and cartoon 
comedies to lighten the program. Mr. 
Leslie reports that the shows are extremely 
successful, and have contributed greatly 
to the goodwill existing between the com¬ 
pany and its policy holders. 

Dealer Training Films Gain¬ 
ing Widespread Appreciation 

★ The training and education of dealers 
by means of sound films prepared by great 
industrial organizations is one important 
use of movies of which the general public 
knows practically nothing. Dealers in 
almost every commodity are better able 
to give information, to offer intelligent 
advice and efficient service, when they 
have actually seen, via the sound film, 
what is back of the products they sell. You 
may not have realized it, but it is certain 
that to dealer training and education, by 
means of the sound film, is due much of 
the assurance and confidence with which 
you may purchase almost any commodity 
today. The two following items indicate 
two more members of big business who 
find such dealer education very important 
in their sales programs. 

Pure Oil Company 
Swings to Filmosound 

★ “If Not, Why Not?” is the intriguing 
title of Pure Oil’s new dealer training film 
produced by Stuart Grant and his able 
assistant, Robert Proctor. After using an¬ 
other make of sound projector for some 
time, Pure Oil has selected the new “Util¬ 
ity” Filmosounds to carry its promotional- 
instructional message to its dealers. “If 
Not, Why Not?” stresses the courtesy and 
service that have become traditional to 
filling station attendants, and explains in 
detail the superlative quality of the com¬ 
pany’s products. 


from a plane 2000 feet up. Potent selling 
copy is the spoken testimonials of actual 
dealers on their home grounds. The Calvin 
Company, producer of the film, travelled 
4000 miles to get the latter sequence. 
Pharis supplies tires for the great chain of 
Western Auto Supply accessory stores, and 
the Filmosound has been found the best 
medium for carrying on a dealer education 
program simultaneously over broad terri¬ 
tory. 

Fi Imosounds He Ip L a u n c h 
New Studebaker Champion 

★ Surely some sort of an audience record 
is being made by the fifteen new “Utility” 
Filmosounds that the Studebaker Corpora¬ 
tion is using to bring its new low-priced 
“Champion” to the attention of the motor¬ 
ing public. Fifteen men, each an expert at 
showmanship, were provided with these 
new Filmosounds and were told to go out 
and show the Studebaker film, “Ahead of 
the Parade,” to the largest audiences they 
could assemble. The combined attendance 
at these showings has averaged 50,000 per 
week, and to date, including foreign show¬ 
ings, nearly 2,000,000 people have seen 
the movies of Studebaker’s newest pride 
and joy. Perhaps this is part of the reason 
why Studebaker is so heavily back-ordered 
on the new car. 

New Jersey Reduces 
Traffic Toll 

★ The State of New Jersey really got re¬ 
sults from its safety crusade last year. 
Automobile accident fatalities for 1938 
were 32% lower than the 1937 figures, 
and in addition, last year showed a 13% 
reduction both in accidents and in persons 
injured. 

This splendid record, which should be 
very encouraging to other cities, was the 
result of the combined efforts of many 
groups. Arthur W. Magee, Commissioner 
of Motor Vehicles, gives considerable credit 
to the motion picture campaign which car¬ 
ried the safety appeal to clubs, schools, and 
other groups throughout the state. The 
Division of Safety Education uses two 
Filmosounds. In addition to its own film, 
“Highway Mania,” made by Pathe News, 
other safety films were shown. 



Filmo 70 Camera ready to start aloft 
in aerial survey for Highway Division, 
California State Department 


pended aluminum frame a Filmo 70 cam¬ 
era was attached, the wide-angle lens 
pointing straight downward. One of the 
guy wires holding the balloon over the 
road at the intersection also carried elec¬ 
tric current from a battery on the ground 
to an electrical starting mechanism on 
the camera. 

The balloon was sent aloft and so 
anchored that the lens field covered a good 
portion of the intersecting highways. With 
the ground crew out of sight, and the bal¬ 
loon high enough to attract little or no 
attention, traffic proceeded normally. By 
remote control the traffic observer oper¬ 
ated the camera, and recorded such vehicle 
movements as he wished. 

Of this method of filming from the air, 
Milton Harris, Associate Highway Engi¬ 
neer, writes: “The results appear to fully 
justify the experiment. It was feared that 
the swinging of the camera would blur the 
pictures, but they seem to be clear enough 
for study, and the intersection was well 
framed. The uses to which such parapher¬ 
nalia might be put are numerous in traffic 
investigations, particularly in rural areas.” 

Two More Rai Iroads Go B&H 

★ More and more the railroads of America 
are cashing in on the scenery through 
which their lines pass. The Great Northern 
Railway Company circulates three Filmo¬ 
sound “Masters” and one “Auditorium” 
model among its branch offices to show a 
1600-foot Kodachrome sound film. Glacier 
National Park and other wonders of the 
west are beautifully covered. 

The Missouri-Pacific Railroad has just 
purchased two “Utility” Filmosounds to 
present its promotional film. 


Pliaris Tire Announces 
Film for Dealers 

★ Ten new “Commercial” Filmosounds 
are now augmenting the five already owned 
by the Pharis Tire & Rubber Company to 
show the company’s new film, “Men at 
Work,” to its dealers. The picture covers 
well the story of factory production. It also 
includes spectacular proofs of Pharis qual¬ 
ity, one of which is an inflated tire dropping 


Filmo 70 Charts Traffic 
from the Air 

★ The Highway Division of the California 
Department of Public Works recently tried 
out an interesting method of securing an 
aerial survey of the traffic at a typical high¬ 
way intersection near Los Angeles. 

An 11-foot captive balloon was secured 
from the Goodyear Tire & Pvubber Com¬ 
pany and filled with helium gas. To a sus¬ 
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Bell & Ilowell Holds Film 
Clinic for Teachers 

NE of the significant facts for which 
the recent Midwest Forum on Visual 
Education, held in Chicago, went on 
record, is the need for a definite, well- 
organized program for teaching teachers 
how to use motion pictures. 

Anticipating this very need, we have had 
just such an instructional program in prep¬ 
aration for several months. The first of a 
series of clinics has already been held at 
the Western Illinois State Teachers’ Col¬ 
lege, and by the time this issue is in the 



International News Photo 


Student Leonard Ault, of Tliornlon 
Fractional High School, Thornton, Ill., 
rewinds a roll of film on the “Auditor¬ 
ium” Filmosound his school purchased 
with the proceeds of the annual school 
carnival. Leonard is keeping the job of 
projectionist in the family—his brother 
Wayne operated the machine the 
previous semester 


mails, additional clinic-conferences on the 
application of educational movies will have 
been held at Michigan State College and 
at St. Louis University. 

Perhaps the most important phase of the 
conferences are the sessions devoted to the 
selection of material and its integration 
with the curriculum. Separate clinics are 
held in all pre-college levels—elementary 
grades, junior high school, and senior high 
school—in which appropriate films are 
projected. The application of the film and 
its method of use is explained, and there is 
given a general evaluation,- for that educa¬ 
tional level, of all available types of films. 

We are conducting these meetings only 
in the Chicago area, at first, but it is hoped 
that subsequently we may serve other 
territories. 

St. Paul Enjoys Free 
Educational Film Service 

★ Up in St. Paul, Minnesota, there is an 
organization of which the citizens have 
every right to be proud—the St. Paul In¬ 
stitute, an educational museum founded, 
endowed, and supported by public spirited 
citizens of the city. Through its Depart¬ 
ment of Visual Education the Institute has 
offered a free educational motion picture 
service to the city’s schools since 1931. 
Eight years of service and a constantly 
growing film library have made this organ¬ 
ization a vital part of St. Paul’s educational 
scheme. Two operators are kept con¬ 
stantly busy serving 150 schools with silent 
and sound film each month, and the com¬ 
bined attendance is about 200,000 pupils 
per year. 

Since the very beginning, the Institute 
has used Bell & Howell projectors exclu¬ 
sively, and the present equipment consists 
of Filmosounds 130 and 120, and FilmoJJ 
silent projectors. Significantly, Robert W. 
Sonnen, supervisor of the Department of 
Visual Education, writes us that some of 
the original 400-foot films purchased in 
1931 are still in good condition, and are 



Robert W . Sonnen, Supervisor of the Department of Visual Educa¬ 
tion, the St. Paul Institute, projects an educational film for the 
students of Washington High School, St. Paul, Minnesota 




Professor W . H. Twenhofcl, Department 
of Geology, University of Wisconsin, 
films a scene on his woodland estate. 
This summer he is using his Filmo 8 
to record a geological project 


being used regularly. 

As an interesting sidelight, Mr. Sonnen 
also tells us of some historical old films that 
the Institute has in its archives, educa¬ 
tional pictures made over 25 years ago, and 
some old dramatic films too, made about 
1912, with Pearl White, Mary Pickford, 
and Charlie Chaplin before he was starred 
—just “featured.” 

A letter written by the Institute back in 
1931 reads, in part: “So far as we have 
been able to learn, the tendency among 
progressive educators is to shake off the 
shackles of conservatism and tradition and 
attempt boldly the most approved visual 
method which is, of course, the film.” We 
congratulate the St. Paul Institute in 
pioneering in the establishment of a thor¬ 
oughly systematized, coherent, and co¬ 
ordinated motion picture library and 
service. 

Course on “The School- 
Made Movie ” Now Ready 

★ Last month experts from the Bell & 
Howell Company had the honor to con¬ 
duct, at George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, a two- 
week course in the preparation of a 
school-made motion picture. A complete 
transcript of the lectures will be sent to 
teachers and students upon request to Bell 
& Howell. 

IIoiv Cartoon Movies 
are Made 

★ Of special interest as an exceptional 
“short” is a new instructional film which 
has been added to the Filmosound Library. 
Nearly everyone who has seen a cartoon 
movie has wondered how mere drawings 
can be brought to life, and now the veil of 
mystery is lifted. “Cartoonland Myster¬ 
ies” is a one-reeler in which Lowell 
Thomas shows and explains just how 
movie cartoons, such as “Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs,” are made. 
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Mr. Hudson 
Asks a Favor 

HENEVER 
you write to 
our Service 
Division to ask a ques¬ 
tion, mentioning sim¬ 
ply your camera or 
projector, we have no way of. knowing 
what model you are discussing. That is, 
unless you are registered (and iti spite of 
all of our urging, there are still a good 
many owners not registered with us). 

A. J. Hudson, Manager of our Service 
Division, has the floor: “If each Filmo 
owner who writes for information will give 
the serial number of his machine, it will 
save everybody time and trouble. We shall 
know in a moment just what camera or 
projector he is writing about, and can 
reply immediately, giving full information. 
Absence of the serial number often necessi¬ 
tates a second exchange of letters. Of 
course, many are careful to do this now, 
and these may pat themselves on the 
back, for us.” 


J aporate Protection 
Proved Again 

N interesting, albeit unwitting, ex¬ 
periment made with Vaporated 
film over a two-year period has 
just come to our attention. Two years ago 
the S. Howe Williams Company, Rich¬ 
mond, Virginia, spliced a reel of Vapor¬ 
ated film with three other reels which had 
not been subjected to the Vaporate process 
—all on one 1600-foot reel. The entire 
reel was in constant service for two years, 
and Mr. Williams had all but forgotten 
that part of it had been specially treated. 
Recently he was surprised to find a vast 
difference in the condition of the one reel 
and that of the other three. We quote 
Mr. Williams: “The first three subjects 
have about reached their limit of useful¬ 
ness, while the Vaporated film shows 
hardly any sign of wear and is still in a 
pliable condition. I intend that all of my 
films will receive this treatment in the 
future.” 

This rather dramatic experience ex¬ 
actly parallels those of so many others 
who have found the Vaporate process an 
effective protection against climatic ex¬ 
tremes, wear, finger marks, oil, dirt, and 
moisture. More than 750 million feet of 
film are Vaporated yearly in the United 
States, England, France, and Italy, where 
this service is available. 

Better let us Vaporate now the films you 
made this summer, so they’ll be ready for 
a whole winter’s use. 


Hunting with a 
Movie Camera 

Continued from page 4 

Monochrome film is often at its best in 
side-lighting, or even back-lighting for 


white birds or fuzzy young creatures, but 
color is usually its richest in full front¬ 
lighting. Many baby animals, birds, and 
eggs, can stand very little of the full sum¬ 
mer sun. 

When making color motion pictures of 
birds at their nests, select the best hour or 
hour-and-a-half for light, and do not 
bother the birds during the rest of the day. 
The sun at noon, or early afternoon, prob¬ 
ably will be not only too intense for the 
birds, but its position over-head does not 
afford full, back-of-the-camera lighting. 
The lower light of from about 7 to 10 a.m. 
and 3 to 6 p.m. during the nesting season 
will be gentler on the birds and give better 
color from the proper angles. Incidentally, 
it will be much easier on the photographer 
in his blind, for a really tight blind in the 
high sun can be a veritable turkish bath. 

A blind is anything to hide the camera¬ 
man from his subject, be it bird or animal. 
I have known them to be built of grass, 
branches, palm leaves, artificial grass, 
papier mache, boards, stones, tar paper, 
and a dozen kinds of cloth. William L. 
Finley once made an artificial giant cactus 
to hide in, and the late great Carl Akeley 
used a hollow rhinoceros! Seme of the bird 
books recommend an “umbrella blind,” 
built around an umbrella. I tried one 
once, but the handle of the umbrella stick¬ 
ing down into the center of the blind was 
as much in the way as a fly on the view¬ 
finder. Now, most of my blinds are built 
on “spider” frames, seven curved legs 
clamped together by a hub at the top. 

Great care must be taken in insinuating 
the blind into the birds’ environment. I 
have made as many as twenty-five trips 
building a blind a little at a time. 11 is often 
well to move the blind gradually into 
“shooting” position. For keen scented 
mammals it is well to have two or more 
blinds for different winds. Mar tin J ohnson 
often had four around an African water 
hole. 

Wholly in sympathy with conservation 
is careful camera hunting. It is never 
necessary to allow the direct sun to kill 
fledglings or destroy the life in eggs. It is 
easy to see when birds are suffering from 
the sun. Then either construct a shade 
that can be pulled aside by a string from 
the blind, or stop work for a while. Pic¬ 
tures of suffering birds are never pretty, 
anyhow. 

It is unnecessary to keep a mother away 
from her young too long. Babies so unpro¬ 
tected may be killed by sun, cold, ants, or 
flies, or become the prey of some hawk, 
snake, or carnivore. 

When working on ground-nesting game 
birds in comparatively wild sections, the 
greatest care must be exercised not to lead 
predators to the nest. Coyotes, badgers, 
mink, and dogs will often trail humans. 
Throwing them off the trail will tax the 
cunning of an expert. 

There are many trials in camera hunt¬ 
ing—heat and cold, mosquitoes and deer- 
flies, long waits, and disappointments. But 
they fade quickly and are counted as 
nothing by one who has learned the joy of 


shooting game without hurting it, of bag¬ 
ging game and leaving it free. 


Tricks for Summer Movies 

Continued from page 8 

the lake, set up your camera, light a flare, 
and film the gang as “Mobile Bay” floats 
up to the moon. Movie making at night 
out-of-doors was fully explained in “Filmo 
Topics” for summer, 1938, page 4. 

And speaking of the moon, why not a 
fake moonlight picture or two? Shoot into 
a low sun with a red filter on your lens and 
panchromatic film in your camera, and if 
you deliberately underexpose correctly, no 
one could ask for a better picture of the 
“moon.” Over the w^ater, with a tree in the 
foreground and a canoe on the lake, it w ill 
be an almost idyllic shot. 

Use the slow-motion speed of your cam¬ 
era in connection with telephoto lenses to 
film the graceful action of marsh birds and 
sea birds in flight, and as they alight and 
take off. Use this speed to make waterfalls 
more impressive, to film any rapidly mov¬ 
ing subject that normally would be gone 
before you had exposed any footage at all. 
A plane taking off, for example. Use 24 or 
32 speed to film a few familiar scenes from 
your car, as you drive past. 

Try filming from odd angles. If you visit 
a strange city this summer, get out on a 
safety island in the middle of the busiest 
boulevard, set your camera on the pave¬ 
ment, and shoot the traffic as it comes to¬ 
ward you. If you have never tried i t, shoot 
some front yard family scenes from the 
upstairs windows. And from the basement 
windows. In another ordinary family 
movie, start the picture with your lens 
buried in the back of someone standing in 
front of you. Have him walk rapidly away 
from the camera into the field of action, 
and continue the shot as you had planned it. 

And have you ever put on a movie show 
out of doors at night? Your back yard, or 
the front yard of your summer place, is 
really an excellent projection room. There 
are no walls to reflect the indirect light, 
and all light except that on the screen is 
completely absorbed by the blackness of 
the night. Your screen stands out, brilliant 
and bold, against the backdrop of perfect 
blackness. 

It is very pleasant to watch a movie from 
a pillow on the lawn, or from the porch, 
and i t is entirely possible to project through 
the screen of your veranda. Everyone is cool 
and comfortable, and you will be surprised 
at the audience that drifts over, carrying 
its own pillows. Before you roll up your 
projection screen, be sure to brush off care¬ 
fully such insects as have been attracted by 
the light on the bright surface. 

These are a few of the “tricks” which are 
not done with the camera, w hich offer your 
imagination full play, and which add the 
spice of variety to your movies. Try a few 
of them, and see if your movie-making 
friends do not pay you the supreme com¬ 
pliment of emulation. 
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Why Use a Tripod? 

Q. Just how necessary to good pictures is a 
tripod? 

A. In general work, a tripod finds its 
greatest utility when telephoto lenses are 
being used. Because of the greater magnifi¬ 
cation attained with these lenses, any slight 
involuntary movement of the hand or head 
will be more apparent as a “jump” on the 
screen. The longer the lens, the more neces¬ 
sary it is to have the camera motionless. 

While a tripod is not absolutely essential 
for general family or vacation movies, and 
the like, there is no getting away from the 
fact that all pictures are vastly improved if 
the camera in which they are made is 
mounted on a solid support. A great deal 
depends on the steadiness of your hand. 
You have only to observe this character¬ 
istic of the films that you see, the next time 
you go to the movies, to note the pro¬ 
fessional’s insistence upon steadiness. 

Of course, a tripod is an absolute neces¬ 
sity for titling and other close-up filming 
with an alignment gauge, for animation 
work and other uses of the single-frame re¬ 
lease, for various tricks such as lap-dissolves 
and wipes, in cases where a smooth, even 
pam motion is required, and in situations 
where the operator must leave the camera 
frequently to adjust lights, subject, etc. 

Once you acquire a tripod, you will find 
yourself using it more and more frequently. 

Wide-Angle Attachment 
for Filmo 8 

Q. Am I right in believing that your new Hyper - 
Cinor Lens Attachment will convert the 12 ]/ 2 mm. 
F 2.5 lens on my Filmo 8 into a wide angle lens? 
Can the same attachment be used on different 
lenses? 

A. Yes, to the first question; no, to the 
second. 

The Hyper-Cinor is an additional lens 
assembly which screws into the front of 
your Taylor-Hobson 12Hmm. F 2.5 lens 
in the same manner as a filter. Your lens is 
thus actually converted to a %-inch. lens, 
which will give you a field twice as wide 
and twice as high as the standard field. 
And what is more, your lens can now be 
focused! This wide angle is important for 
filming indoors, on small boats, and in all 
other situations wherein you cannot get 
very far away from your subject. 

The Hyper-Cinor Lens Attachment must 
be used on the specific lens for which it is 
made. In addition to the lens mentioned 
above, the Hyper-Cinor is available for the 
Taylor-Hobson 1-inch F 2.7 and B&H 
Lumax 1-inch F 1.9 lenses. 16mm. users 
of these lenses will welcome the Hyper- 
Cinor as permitting wide angle pictures 
without the necessity of purchasing a sepa¬ 
rate wide angle lens. 


The Hyper-Cinor is quickly detachable, 
permitting normal use of the regular lens. 

Deteirmining Blur Limit 

Q. I once heard a member of your company speak 
on motion picture photography , during which 
address he gave a rule-of-thumb methodfor deter¬ 
mining quickly the nearest distance one could be 
from his subject and still be sure of sharp focus , 
using a Universal focus lens. Since I have lost 
my notes , I wonder if you can give it to me again. 

A. The measurement you refer to is known 
as the hyperfocal distance, and it varies 
with the size of the F stop used at the mo¬ 
ment. Tables of these distances for all 
Filmo lenses at all F stops are available, 
but there is a simple rule by which you can 
quickly approximate the figures in the field 
without recourse to printed tables. 

Using a 16mm. camera and the standard 

1- inch lens, simply divide 40 by the F stop 
you are going to use, and the result will be 
so close to the hyperfocal distance that you 
may use it for all except very critical work. 
Using an 8mm. camera and the standard 
123^mm. lens, divide 20 by the F stop. 

Lenses for Turret 8 

Q. I expect to purchase one of your new Turret 8 
cameras in the near future, and would appreciate 
your suggestions as to what three lenses would 
give me the greatest latitude. 

A. Our personal choice would include the 
standard 123^mm. F 2.5 universal focus, 
the 1-inch F 1.5 focusing mount, and the 

2- inch F 2.8 or F 3.5 focusing mount lenses. 

The 12}^mm. F 2.5 lens is the all-pur¬ 
pose unit, the one you will use for most of 
your pictures. This lens acquires added 
utility with the announcement, in the 
“Vacation” issue of Filmo Topics , of the 
new Hyper-Cinor Lens Attachment, which 
is fully described in the answer to the 
second preceding question. 

The 1-inch F 1.5 focusing lens is really 
two lenses in one — a speed lens and a two- 
power telephoto. Wide open at F 1.5, it is 
very fast indeed, and it does excellent work 
under poor lighting conditions. This lens 
will give you an image four times the size, 
on a field one-quarter the area, of that 
recorded by the standard lens. 

The 2-inch lens, recently announced for 
the Turret 8, is a powerful four-power tele¬ 
photo. It records an image 16 times as 
large as your standard lens will bring in, 
on a field only one-quarter as high and 
one-quarter as wide. This is the ideal lens 
for close-ups of extreme by distant subjects, 
for filming timid wild life, and for follow¬ 
ing a football team from high up in the 
stadium. 

With these three lenses on the turret of 
your Filmo “Aristocrat,” you will be ready 
for just about any photographic contin¬ 


gency, and you will be able to give your 
films the diversity that is so important. 
However, if you do not need great speed 
in your 1-inch lens, an excellent alternative 
in the same focal length is the splendid 
1-inch F 2.7 focusing mount lens. And if 
the magnification of the 2-inch lens is 
greater than you will need, the 1 J^-inch 
F 3.5 lens may suit you better. Its image 
is nine times the size of that of the stand¬ 
ard lens. 

Operating Filmo Projectors 
on 32-Volt Current 

Q. My cabin in the north woods is equipped 
with a 32-volt generating plant. Is there any 
way I can use my Filmo silent projector up there? 

A. To use the standard Filmo Projector, 
you would have to have a rotary converter 
to step the 32-volt current up to 110-volts. 
However, this is a rather expensive unit, 
and many who have wished to show movies 
at summer homes, farms, aboard private 
yachts, and in other places equipped only 
with 32-volt current, have found it less 
costly to trade their present machines in 
on the new special Filmo Projector that 
will operate on either 32-volt or 110-volt 
current. Both 8 and 16mm. projectors are 
available to operate thus, and we suggest 
that you talk the matter over with your 
dealer. 


Missing Equipment 

★ The equipment identified by the serial 
numbers listed below is missing. Informa¬ 
tion as to its location will be welcomed by 
the owners, who may be reached by ad¬ 
dressing the Bell & Howell Company, 
1842 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, and 
stating the serial number of the missing 
unit which has come to your attention. 


Filmo 8 mm. Cameras 


204,824 225,878 235,712 
205,943 225,989 235,837 
213,252 233,283 236,105 
221,182 235,170 246,768 
221,933 235,406 246,941 

249,741 

250,079 

253,264 

259,245 

261,324 

Filmo 141 Cameras 

251,161 255,361 

Filmo 121 Cameras 

191,922 192,069 200,091 

228,413 

Filmo 70 Cameras 

57,977 145,404 

234,332 

Filmo 8 mm. Projectors 

177,931 

245,165 

Filmo 16 mm. Projectors 

157,837 

161,104 

Filmosound Projectors 

228,413 248,007 

253,920 

Exakta Cameras 

489,997 

495,809 
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FILMO TOPICS 





Sh ow Your Films at Their Best 

with a new, improved PROJECTOR 




Sound Films for Home 

T HE Bell & Howell Filmosound 
Library offers, at moderate rentals, 
enough select 16mm. sound films to make 
your Filmosound the life of every party. 
You can choose from feature films of 


Entertainment 

every type, including many recent Holly¬ 
wood productions, from travel and ad¬ 
venture reels, comedies, cartoons, musi¬ 
cals, newsreels, and educational films on 
hundreds of topics. Write for lists. 


— ■ - -- -- -- j 

Bell & Howell Company ft-8-39-c3 j 

1842 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 

Please send details on: □ Filmo "Master” 16mm. i 
Projector; □ Filmo 8mm. Projector; □ Filmo- ■ 
sound "Academy”; □ List of 16mm. sound films, j 

Name . I 

I 

Address...... I 


FILMO “MASTER”. . . the finest moderately priced 
16 mm. projector ever produced by Bell & Howell 


FILMO 8mm. PROJECTOR 


FILMOSOUND “ACADEMY” 


T HIS new 16mm. projector offers an 
unprecedented combination of low 
price, time-tested B&H basic design, and 
de luxe features heretofore found only in 
the higher priced Filmos. 

It is fully gear-driven, even to the reel 
spindles—no chains or belts inside or 
out. There’s a speedy, gear-driven power 
film rewind, too. 

Brilliantly illuminated pictures are as¬ 
sured by the 750 -watt lamp, fast 2 -inch 


F 1.6 lens, and Magnilite condenser. 
There’s a separate lamp switch for lamp 
economy, a lens focus lock, a convenient 
pilot light, and a two-way tilt. A reverse 
switch permits running film backward; 
a clutch permits still picture projection. 

Your films will look better when 
shown with the "Master,” and you’ll 
appreciate its convenience, too. See it 
at your dealer’s, and ask him about a 
trade allowance on your present pro¬ 
jector. Complete with case, w-| 
the "Master” costs only . . ^ 


T O enjoy your 8mm. films at their 
brilliant best, and to protect them 
from damage and wear so that you can 
enjoy them in years to come, show them 
with this fully gear-driven Filmo 8mm. 
Projector. 400 - or 500 -watt direct illu¬ 
mination through a fast 1-inch F 1.6 lens 
provides ample brilliance for pictures as 
wide as six feet. 11 to 1 shuttle and 
shutter movement banishes flicker. Rock¬ 
steady screen pictures are assured by a 
film registration system matching exactly 


that employed in the Filmo 8mm. Cameras. 

Rectangular shuttle tooth action, re¬ 
cessed film handling parts, and side ten¬ 
sion at the aperture provide complete 
film protection. There are provisions for 
still picture projection and for power 
rewinding. Capacity — 200 feet of 8mm. 
film. Ask your dealer to project a reel 
of your own 8mm. film, so that you can 
see the difference the Filmo 8 
makes. With carrying case . . . ^JJLO 


W ITH the Filmosound "Academy” 
you can entertain with modern 
sound films selected from the thousands 
available at moderate rentals. And with 
the same projector you can show your 
own silent films with even better show¬ 
manship than now. For adding a micro¬ 
phone permits accompanying silent films 
with running comment through the 


Filmosound amplifier and speaker. Add 
a phonograph turntable and you can en¬ 
hance your silent films with appropriate 
musical accompaniment. Filmosounds, 
in models for every size audience, are 
as easy to use as your silent projector 
and your radio. The "Academy” model, 
pictured at the right, costs 
only. yS 290 


PRECISION-MADE BY 
















LAP DISSOLVES, 
FADES, AND DODDLE EXPOSURES 


PALM-SIZE FILMO 8 

only $ 49 50 

Filmo 8’s take color movies 
even in slow motion. Have 
4 speeds, single-frame ex¬ 
posure, instant lens inter¬ 
changeability, finder masks 
for telephoto lenses. With 
F 3.5 lens and speeds 8, 
16 , 24 , and 32 , now only 
$ 49 . 50 . With F 2.5 lens, 
speeds to 64 f.p.s., and 
other de luxe features, $7 5 . 




H ERE’S added evidence that “your skill will never out¬ 
grow a Filmo” —a new film rewinding device and frame 
counter for making lap dissolves, fades, and double exposures 
with any Filmo Double 8 Camera, old or new. 

Handy controls permit turning the feed spool to rewind the 
film with the shuttle disengaged. Film footage is accurately 
indicated by a new frame counter. 

As the T-H 12 V 2 mm. F 2.5 lens diaphragm closes fully, 
cameras using this lens are ready for making laps, dissolves, 
etc., when the newunits are added. However, a unit for fading in 
or out automatically with various lenses will be available soon. 

Additional reasons why Filmos keep pace with your prog¬ 
ress are the four film speeds including slow motion, the 
single-frame exposure device, the instant lens interchange- 
ability, the scientific design and precision construction. 

Now is the time to get your Filmo. Prices are lower, and 
there’s no better season to begin. Bell & Howell Company, 
Chicago; New York; Hollywood; London. Established 1907 . 



NEW 

"Shelloading" 
16 mm. 

141 




Gives You Instant Magazine Loading Which Permits Mid-reel 
Changes from Color to Black-and-white Film without Spoilage 

Filmo 141 is a superb new 16 mm. camera designed for those who 
want the best. It operates almost automatically, prevents common 
mistakes, and provides the versatility you’ve been looking for. 

Filmo 141 has four speeds, including slow motion, and single¬ 
frame exposure. Its lens and finder objective unit are instantly 
interchangeable with a full range of telephoto, wide angle, and 
speed lenses and matching finders. 

Off-center pictures are eliminated by Filmo l4l’s “positive” view¬ 
finder. Other features include: a rubber eyeglass guard, starting but¬ 
ton lock, built-in exposure guide, pocket-fitting size. See Filmo 141 
at your dealer’s. You’ll find it’s as attractive as it is efficient. With 
Taylor-Hobson 1-inch F 2.7 lens, now only $115. 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


Gives You 8 mm. Economy Plus Instant Readiness for 
Every Movie Shot. The new Filmo Turret 8 mounts three 
lenses and matching finder units on a revolving turret. 
When a lens is in position, its viewfinder is, too. 

An exclusive “positive” viewfinder shows a magnified, 
sharply outlined image of the field which will appear on 
the screen—and it is exact even if you fail to center your 
eye at the eyepiece. Straight-through-the-lens critical 
focuser, four speeds including slow motion, single-frame 
exposure, automatically reset footage dial, and complete 
exposure guide are other features. See the Filmo Turret 8 
at your dealer’s. 

With 12% mm. F 2.5 lens, only $140. 

Illustration above shows new film rewinding button, 
described atleft,above, whichis extra, optional equipment. 


USE COUPON 
TO GET 
DETAILS! 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY FT-8-39-C4 

1842 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Send illustrated folder describing: ( ) New 16 mm. 
Filmo 141; ( ) Filmo Turret 8; ( ) Filmo 8’s with 
single lens seat. 


Name. 


BELL & HOWELL 


Address ., 


City. 


. State. 
























